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Geauga County Agricultural Society. 

At a meeting of the citizens of the county of Geauga, 
convened at the Court House, in Chardon, agreeably to 
previous notice, on the 30th day of July, 1846, it was re- 
solved to disband the old organization, and form » new 
agricultural society, in conformity to the law of last 
winter, adopting the rules of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture as its constitution and by-laws. 

The following are the officers elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President — John P. Converse; 

Vice President — Lester Taylor; 

Treasurer —- M. M. Seymour; 

Secretary — M. C. Canfield; 
¥' Managers —- E. Spencer, P. Williams, Hilen Canfield, 
George King, and Samuel Bodman. 

On motion, Lester Taylor, Erastus Spencer, and Aus- 
tin Canfield, were appointed a committee to procure the 
names and payments of persons becoming members of 
this society. 


Gallia County. 

A meeting called for the purpose, was held at Gallipo- 
lis, and an agricultural society was duly organized, with 
the following officers: 

President — Richard Allen; 

Vice President— A. P. Rodgers; 

Treasurer — L. P. Maguet; 

Secretary — Wm Nash; 

Managers — Jehu McDaniel, Jas. McCall, J. L. New- 
som, Henry Hannan, Lewis Titus 

At asubsequent meeting of the Society, it was resolved 
to hold the annual Fair at Gallipolis, on the last Friday 
(25th) of September. 





Defiance County. 

. A number of the Defiance Democrat, (which was 
overlooked in our absence last mouth,) contains a report 
of the proceedings of a meeting held at Defiance, on the 
23d of June last, at which it was resolved to form an ag- 
ricultural society for the county; and that a meeting for 
completing the organization, by the election of officers, 
&c., be held at that place on the 15th of August. 

Montgomery Coounty Agricultural Society. 

The members are requested to meet at A. Swaynie’s 
Hotel, in Dayton, on Saturday, the 22d of August, at 
two o’clock, P. M., for the purpose of reorganizing the 
society, so as to make the constitution and by-laws con- 
form to the law of the state, and the rules of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

By order of the President’ R.W.Sreexe, Sec’y. 





Hamilton County Agricultural Society. 
This spirited Society has been reorganized, in accord- 
ance with the law, and appointed its annual Fair to be 
held at Carthage, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of Septem- 
ber next. A liberal list of premiums has been published, 
a copy of which we have received. 


> Envy is always fixed on something superior; and, 
like a sore eye, is offended with every thing bright. 








Tur Cotumsus Horticutrurat Sociery.— This So- 
ciety, at its last weekly meeting, resolved to have a pub- 
lic exhibition of fruits, flowers, &c., on Thursday, the 
Fruit growers and friends of 
horticulture from a distance, are invited to send speci- 


3d day of September next. 


mens of choice fruits, and to attend themselves, if con- 
Particulars in city papers next week. 


Meetinc or THE State Boarp or AGRIcULTURE.— 
Several members have expressed to us a desire that a 
meeting of the Board should be held in this city at the 
time of the meeting of the Board of Equalization, which 
occurs on the 26th day of October next. 
bers of the board of equalization are also members of the 
board of agriculture, it is thought there will be no diffi- 
culty in securing a quorum at that time; and few will be 
put to much trouble or expense of travel for the purpose. 
It hasbeen suggested that some further action of the 
board will be necessary in relation to obtaining the de- 
sired reports from the counties in December, and es- 
pecially to decide whether counties that have not formed 


agricultural societies shal! be invited to make reports, or 
to send delegates to the annual meeting in December. 
We shall doubtless hear from the president of the board, 
in time to publish a call for the meeting in our next, if 
the suggestion is approved. } 


I> Gov. Trimace, of Ohio, is appointed chairman of 
the committee on first class of cattle at the New York 
State Fair; and Adam Heldebrand chairman of the com- 
mittee on Saxony sheep. We trust they will be on band; 
together with a goodly number of other Ohio farmers, 
> at Auburn, September 15, 16, and 17. 

Apres For THE F'ain.—We should be gratified if 
several of the cultivators of fine apples in southern Ohio 
would send us specimens of such kinds as it is thought 
are not common at the east, for us to take to the exhibi- 
tion of the New York State Society next month. They 
should be packed in cotton or some other light and dry 
substance, and each specimen wrapped in paper, on which 
the name and any other remarks should be written. 
Packages of this kind should reach us not later than the 
8th or 9th of September. If sent via Zanesville, Judge 
Cox or Gen. Goddard will forward to us, if directed to 
their care. Will our friends Barker, Dana, and Putnam 
of Washington county, attend to this request ? 





Bitter Rot in Apples. 

Can any person inform us of the true cause or remedy 
of this malady. Mr Henderson, who has a good thrifty 
orchard near this city, has shown us some specimens of 
the Rhode Island Greening, that are specked and blotch- 
ed all over with this rot; and several other kinds are 
somewhat affected. ‘I he trees are in good health, appar- 
ently, and the soil well adapted to them. They have 
been annually pruned, so as to leave the top well open to 
the sun. Has this any agency in inducing the disease? 








> The railroad is now in operation from Cincinnati 
to Springfield —distance, 84 miles. The first train of 
cars reached Springfield on the 13th inst. 





Editor’s Rambles. 
Continued from last number, p. 114. 
CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, LOGAN, SHELBY, AND MIAMI 


In making this trip, we were so limited in time, as usu- 
al, that it was impossible for us to call on a large number 
of our friends and readers, even where living near the 
road over which we passed. We regretted this much, 
but it could not be helped. Then, too, it should be borne 
in mind, that our object in making these excursions, is 
not so much to learn the particular details respecting in- 
dividual farmers or their farms, as it is to oltain a general 
knowledge of the character of the land, the crops, and 
the kind of farming in different sections of the state. — 
It is possible, also, for a practised eye to learn very much 
of the particular character of individual farmers, their 
mode of tillage, &c., by a mere passing glance at their 
premises, especially during the middle of summer, when 
the condition of the fields and crops proclaim the praise 
or the reproach of the farmer. 

Mecnanicssurc is the first place entitled to notice this 
time. The town is situated near Little Darby creek, and 
has excellent water power, with a large flowering mill, 
saw mill, woollen manufactory, &c. The land in the 
vicinity is of better quality, more undulating and suit- 
able for general farming than the plain country of Mad- 
ison, through which we passed in going there from Co- 
lumbus. The wheat in this region had just been cut, and 
appeared bright and fine, with a fair yield. Corn, too, 
promised fair, and grass, oats, and other products, a good 
yield. Mr W. Hor has a very good farm oun the east side 
of the town, and his crops, cattle, sheep, &c., give evi- 
dence of good management. He complains, however, of 
the difficulty of aabag money by farming; and this is 
one reason, though a very unsound one, we think, why 
he does not devote more attention to the appearance of 
his grounds around the dwelling. It would be an easy 
matter for him to makea beautiful home — one that would 
be a pattern for all the country around, if he had the dis- 
position todo so. Mr J. R. Wane is an enterprising and 
successful farmer, as well as merchant. His farm is on 
the west side of the town; consists of good land when 
well worked, and finely adapted for sheep, of which he 
has a good flock, embracing a few animals of the finest 
wooled varieties to be found in this or any other state. — 
He will have a very choice flock in afew years, and his 


example cannot fail to stimulate others to make improve- 


ment. 

The Farm of J. C. Brand, Esq, is five or six miles 
from Mechanicsburg, and about the same distance from 
Urbana, a little south of the main road between the two 
towns. Here is a neighborhood of good farmers, and 
farms of the finest quality of land, embracing a wide and 
fertile plain, watered by Buck creek, and bordered by 
ridges of upland affording beautiful sites for residences. 
This plain land, of which there is a very large amount in 
Champaign county, is well adapted to wheat and other 
grains, and to corn, if rightly managed. It is less fertile 
than river bottoms, but far superior to most of the plains 
in the adjoining counties of Madison and Umon. Mr 
Brand’s farm consists of something over 10) acres. His 
crops of wheat, oats, and corn, give evidence of good 
cultivation as well as good land; and when the improve- 
ments around his new brick house are completed, we 
think his farm and residence will be all that a reasonable 
man can desire. 

(HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE.) 

Mr. Wilson bas a very large farm, partly adjoining Mr. 
Brand’s, and consisting mainly of the same rich valley 
land. This, we believe, is admitted to be the best and 
largest wheat farm in the county, and would compare 
favorably with any in the State. We were induced to 
visit it, by learning that one of Hussey’s Reaping Ma- 
chines was then, or had recently been in use in cuttin 
the large crop of wheat. We found the wheat had al 
been cut by the machine. Mr. Wilson informed us that 
it had cut over one hundred acres (we think,) on his farm, 
and nearly one hundred more on the farm of his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Taylor, who is joint owner of the machine. It 
was obtained from Mr. Hussey of Baltimore, the present 
summer, and cost $100, with about $18, expense of trans- 
portation, &c., additional. It had given perfect satisfac- 
tion, having done the work in the best manner, and 
effected a saving of time, labor, aud grain, this one sea- 
son, that was considered equal in value to the whole cost 
of the machine—(especially as there was great difficulty 
this year in procuring good cradlers.) [t cut, on an 
average, from 15 to 20 acres per day—would cut 20 acres 
without difficulty, if at work all day, in grain of medium 
weight of straw—was worked with four horses, and in 
very hot weather a relay of horses was employed, the 
hands and teams of both farms being engaged with it for 
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the time. It requires at least 8 to 10 hands to work with dence, about three miles north of Urbana. The farm is 
it to advantage, viz: one to drive, one to rake off the quite large, of excellent soil, and the crops generally 
machine, six or seven to bind, and two to carry and put good. Having been most of his time absent from home, 
up the sheaves. Where a relay of horses is not employed | engaged in public duties, for many years past, the care of 
the team will need to rest occasionally, and a less number the farm has mostly devolved upon his son. We ob- 
of hands can do the work. The horses have to be kept | serve, however, that he now declines a re-election to 
on a very fast walk when at work, hence they tire if kept | office, and expresses a desire to devote his attention to the 
going. Mr. Wilson thinks the work was done so much | more peaceful pursuits of agriculture. He has long been 
better than by cradlers, that he estimates the saving of | an amateur and skilful breeder of fine cattle, and we ob- 
grain at one and a half bushels per acre. Quite a num- served a fine herd of Short Horns on his premises. Ow- 
ber of farmers in that region came to witness the opera- ing to the absence of both Gov. V. and his son, we did 
tion of the machine, and were so well pleased with it, | not tearn any particulars respecting their farming opera- 
that it is believed half a dozen or more will be procured | tions. 
in time for next harvest. We perceive that Mr. Hussey Tue Farm or Darts LaruaM, our esteemed friend and 
has materially improved the machine since the time it was correspondent, is situated near the north side of Cham- 
first introduced into New York. } | paign county, three or four miles southeast of the town 

“We are sorry it is not in our power to speak favorably | of West Liberty, (Logan county.) We were fortunate 
of all that we saw of Mr. Wilson’s management; for, | in finding Mr L. at home; he having fled from the ex- 
with his splendid farm and well known enterprize and in- | treme heat of the city in order to breathe the fresh air for 
dustry, we should be pleased if we could refer to him as | a few days, and see to the securing of his harvest — 
a model of excellence. But, observe the condition of that though thie work appeared to be seul etteusded to by his 
road leading through the farm to the house—the gates father and brother. ‘Ihe farm is an excellent one, con- 
without fastenings, and tied up or braced up with rails. | sisting of about 240 acres of very good land, the middle 
See, too, yonder, that large unsightly heap of old straw | and greater portion of it in a beautiful valley, very level 
that has lain for a year or more, where thrashed, in the and productive, with elevated hills on both sides, afford- 
midst of a cultivated field, occupying valuable space | ing fine situations for buildings, orchards, &c. On the 
amongst the growing crop instead of forming manure in | hill at the west side, is a church, or meeting house, called 
the cattle yard. Then see that barn yard on the side of | Mount Tasor; hence this name has been adopted by Mr 
a steep hill, where the best of the manure is washed into | |. for his farm und residence. Many substantial im- 
the creek; and look at that enormous new brick house, | provements have been made on the premises since they 
built at a cost of five thousand dollars, enor ey | very | came into his possession; such as the erection of a com- 
little architectural taste, and closely surrounded by old| modious stone dwelling house, planting a large assort- 
fences and outbuildings, instead of a spacious lawn stud- | ment of choice fruit trees, clearing waste land, and en- 
ded with trees and shrubbery. And last, but not least, | riching worn out fields. But still we observed much 
see him refusing to subscribe for an agricultural paper, | more bas need to be done, and on which account, we al- 
and worrowinc the numbers of the Ohio Cultivator from @ | most regret that he is honored with a public appointment 
young man in his employ whose father is a subscriber! | that keeps him nearly all his time from home. We par- 


Surely such an example is not to be commended! We ticularly regretted to find the fruit gardens, and grounds 
should not wonder if his sons became discontented rhe immneiately around the house, in such a rough and 


their lot, and wish to forsake their paternal home for the | weedy condition, and so many old fences and other un- 
more indellectual employment and supposed advantages of | sightiy objects about that part of the premises. ‘The 


a city life! 

Mr. Samve Keener has a very beautiful farm and 
residence a mile or two from Brand’s and Wilson’s, on 
the road to Urbana. This farm is mostly a rich elevated 
plain, with a bold hill in the back ground, commanding 
an extensive view of a charming and fertile country. Mr. 
Keener’s residence is a tasteful cottage, of the English 
style, surrounded with fruit and ornamental trees, and 
giving evidence without and within of the intelligence 
and taste of the gentlemanly proprietor. Owing to his 
official duties, connected with the construction of the rail- 
road now in progress through that county, he has not 
preserved that degree of neatness about his garden and 

remises which they would doubtless otherwise exhibit. 
He was called away immediately after our arrival at his 
house, so that we did not gain particular information as 
to his farming operations; ra we saw enough in the 
appearance of the crops and fields to convince us that, if 
Mr. Keener is not what would be called a hard working 
man with his hands, he makes good use of his head in 
directing the labors of others. We wish there were more 
as good farmers as he in the country. We should be 
pleased to hear from him occasionally in relation to his 
experiments and improvements in agriculture. 


Uraana isa pretty town, surrounded by a level and 
fertile country, presenting, in summer, an appearance of 
plenty and prosperity, very cheering to behold. ‘The 
railroad, now completed to Springfield, and partly con- 
structed through this place, will, when completed, be of 

reat advantage to the farmers of this region; the distance 
rom market now causing them much trouble and ex- 
pense in disposing of their surplus products. The north 
part of the line is now completed, or nearly so, from Lake 
Erie as far as Kenton, and, therefore, it surely cannot be 
many months before this middle sectiop will be finished. 

J. H. James, Esq., is a lawyer at Urbana, who has de- 
voted much attention to agriculture and horticulture, 
and written occasionally for the papers on these subjects. 
He was particularly interested in rearing Durham cattle, 
a few vears ago, and still owns a number of choice ani- 
mals of that kind, though for several years past he has 
not given any personal attention to farming. Garden- 
ing, however, continues to be a favorite pursuit with 
him, chiefly as a relaxation from the duties of his profes- 
sion. His house and garden are both very large and 
beautiful; the latter is finely stocked with choice fruits, 
shrubs, and flowers, giving evidence of extensive horti- 
cultural knowledge, as well as taste. It is lined on two 
siles with a tall and uniform hedge of native hawthorn, 
(crategus) the plants of which, he informed us, were 
taken from the fields and woods of that region 10 or 12 
years ago, and plaated in the hedge rows; their tops be- 
ing cut off nearly to the ground when set. They grew 
finely, and made a beautiful hedge, but from his neglect- 
ing to trim them when young, it is not as dense as could 
be desired. 

Mr Bean, late of the Ohio Senate, has also a good gar- 
den, but the number of those who seem to possess taste 
and skill in horticulture, is not as large as it should be in 
a town like Urbana. 

Gov. Joszru Vance has a beautiful estate and resi- 


road, too, by which we approached the house, is by no 
means such as would lead a stranger to suppose the pro- 
prietor was an engineer; to say nothing of his taste as a 
scientific farmer and horticulturist. True, our friend 
Lapham has a good excuse for these things, in the fact 
that he does not now reside there, and in the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient help to attend to the farm crops in 
summer. We only mention these defects to show that 
we are not partial in our criticisms, and to forewarn oth- 
ers who may notice them, that they may look for speedy 
improvement as soon as the owner returns there to reside. 

Our readers will be gratified to learn that, in his prac- 
tice of farm tillage, Mr Lapham has adopted several of 
the most important improvements which he has recom- 
mended to others, and the general adoption of which is 
so much needed throughout the state. His farm is essen- 
tially a grain farm; hence he at once saw the necessity of 
a judicious rotation of crops, and especially the use of clo- 
ver a8 a preparation for wheat. To these he has added 
deep plowing, and, for several years past, the use of plas- 
ter on clover, the effects of which have been very strik- 
ing and beneficial. In corn culture, manuring and very 
deep plowing, and sowing in drills, leaving more stalks 
than formerly to the ground, has greatly increased the 
yield of this crop. (The senior Mr L. has constructed a 
corn drill which we think quite an improvement, and we 
should be pleased if he would send us a drawing and de- 
scription for publication.) ‘These are important and tru- 
ly othordox features of improved and scientific mone, 

hey embrace sen, 9 which have often been contend- 
ed for in our pages, but which the majority of farmers 
are very slow to comprehend, and slower still to put in 
practice. We hope, ere long, friend Lapham will find 
sufficient leisure to furnish our readers with new facts 
and arguments on these subjects, and that he and others 
‘will, in a few years, have the satisfaction of seeing a more 
rational and profitable system of farming prevail through- 
out the country. 

In Looan County, we made a hasty visit to the very 
secluded residence of eur jocose friend Isaac B. Swayne. 
His farm is near the southeast corner of the county, a lit- 
-tte off the main road and entirely surrounded with woods. 
But with quiet industry and contented dispositions, he 
and his good wife appear far more cheerful and happy 
‘than thousands whom we find surrounded by wealth and 
| the devotees of fashion. His farm is small, and most of 
the labor is performed —- or mare, He is a man 
of good acquirements, fond o ing, an ing a 
mind of conh strength and originality. We should be 
pleased with an opportunity of giving our readers a speci- 
men of his quality occasionally, if he would consent to 
favor us in that way. 


West Liserty has the appearance of a thriving and 
business like town. It is situated in the valley of Stone 
creek, a branch of the Miami river, and possesses ec 
water power, with a fine grist mill and other machinery 
The valley is several miles wide, and the land of the first 
quality, excepting where too wet. Judge Piatt has a ve: 
large and splendid farm, partly in this valley, with the 
dwelling in sight of the town. The railroad is partly 
constructed through this place; but, as at Urbana, the 











ry | anxious that it should be done, but a few 


work is at present suspended from want of funds. It will 
pass through Bellefontaine, thence to Kenton, in Hardin 
county, and so on to Lake Erie; thus opening up a me- 
dium of communication and transportation through a 
section of the State hitherto little known to travelers, and 
destitute of facilities for disposing of heavy surplus pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. Dante Dearourr, three miles west of West Liber- 
ty, was one of the earliest settlers of that region. He 
has a good upland farm, well adapted to wheat, and has, 
for several years past, been trying experiments with the 
different kinds of wheat, to ascertain what varieties are 
best adapted to his soil and the climate. He raised the 
present season six different kinds, several of them ob- 
tained from a distance and new to him. The Mediter- 
anean he finds very strong, early, and generally exempt 
from fly, but not so highly prized as some others by the 
millers. The garden wheat, or blue stem,(?) was strong 
and thrifty, but rusted with him the most of any. Yel- 
low lamb, (Lammas?) nearly as early as the Mediter- 
anean, but more injured by fly and the rust. Wabash, 
very strong, not injured by fly, and but little by rust. 
Fly proof, similar to the preceding, and thought to be 
wholly exempt from the fly. Common red chaff, bearded, 
most injured by fly, but otherwise does well, and is more 
generally cultivated than any other in that region. 

In Suecsy County we did not travel very far nor make 
many calls. ‘Ihe land of this county differs essentially 
from that of Logan, in being less hilly, and the timber in- 
clining to beech, with a mixture of hickory, elm, ash, 
&c., instead of being nearly all oak. Some portions are 
rather too flat and heavy for easy or profitable cultivation 
at present; but the time will come when these lands will 
be made very productive. In the vicinity of streams the 
soil is very good; and we observed many fine farms, bear- 
ing heavy crops of corn and other grains, gruss, &c. 

_ Tue Farm of Dr. THomas is one of this character. It 
is situated in Turtlecreek township, adjoining the town of 
Hardin, five miles west of Sidney. It contains 480 acres, 
much of it creek bottom lands of great fertility, and the 
rest well adapted for wheat, grass, &c. Dr. T. was a 
practising physician until within a few years, but pos- 
sesses much knowledge of agriculture. He was a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Legislature last winter, and chairman of 
the committee on agriculture in the House. He is also a 
member of the State Board of Agriculture, and hence we 
were sorry to find that he is desirous of selling his splen- 
did farm and returning to the practice of his profession. 
This, however, is more to gratify and beneiit his family 
than himself; and we almost cherish the hope that they 
will alter their minds so as to give up the desire fora 
change. At the same time, we would taka this occasion 
to say, that we hardly know of a more inviting farm than 
this, to any person desirous of purchasing. It is only 
two miles from the Miami canal, is well watered, and has 
a saw mill with water power on the premises. It can be 
readily divided into two farms if preferred. For particu- 


lars address Dr. E. Thomas, Sidney, or Hardin, Shelby 
county, 0, 


Col. J. Jounsron, of Upper Piqua, Miami county, is 
another member of the State Board of Agriculture. We 
were overtaken by a rain storm when approaching his 
charming residence, and those who know him, and have 
shared the hospitality of his mansion, will not need to be 
told that we were in no great hurry for the rain to cease! 
Col. J. was the first permanent white settler in that por- 
tion of the state, having served as Indian agent for the 
government a long time, before the removal of the In- 
dians from the Miami valley. Having the first choice of 
land, he selected a large and very fertile tract, where 
Loramie’s creek enters the Miami river. There was 
formerly an Indian town on the premises, also one of the 
forts erected by Gen. Wayne during the Indian War. — 
The Colonel’s house is of brick, large and commodious, 
and quite tasteful for its day. In the palmy days of the 
family, when the numerous daughters and the two older 
sons were all at home, this house must have been a very 
attractive and fashionable resort. Even now, with only 
the father, the youngest daughter, and the two younger 
sons at home, we found much of cheerfulness and sun- 
shine in the house, though a rainy day without. Col. J. 
is now 71 years of age, and very hale of body as well as 
mind. His mind is a rich storehouse of facts and obser- 
vations, from which he draws freely for the entertainment 
of his friends. Whether reciting thrilling tales of war 
and savage life, or expounding the principles of govern- 
ment, or the details of practical agriculture, he is equally 
at home and full of instruction. His farm is under a 
good state of cultivation, and produces fine crops of corn, 
wheat, &c. To keep up the fertility of the land, he uses 
clover and other crops for rotation. There are two good 
orchards on the place, one of them just coming into fine 
bearing, and is designed expressly for hogs. ere is a 
very powerful spring of pure water just below the house, 
over which are immense willow trees. 

At Piqua and at Troy we conversed with a number 
of citizens and farmers in relation to forming an Agri- 
cultural Society for Miami county. owe ee uite 

ought there 
was so much jealousy existing between the two rival 
towns, that there could not be any co-operation in the 





work. If this is so, we can only say that it is very fool- 
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ish and hurtful. But we do not believe any such difficul- | seedlings of the West procured. Aid us in making the | to the public. Will your society, or others, aid me? It 
ty would be found to exist, if the farmers would take the | collection, and whoever will take the trouble to look, | would cost an individual a very little trouble to extract 


matter into their own hands, and go rightly to work. Let | 
a meeting be called, and committees appointed to obtain | 
the names of all who are willing to join in the different | 
townships of the county, and to urge their attendance at a 
subsequent meeting, when a constitution should be adopt- | 
ed and officers elected. ‘Then let it be so arranged as that | 
the exhibitions be held alternately in the two towns. — | 
This would excite rivalry that would be beneficial to the 
society, and interest would be better sustained than when | 
the Fairs are always at one place. Several farmers in- | 
formed us that they should make an effort to organize on 
this plan soon. 

r Heald and the Messrs Harper form a little neigh- 
borhood of intelligent and enterprising farmers, on the 
east side of the river, near the south line of Miami coun- 
ty. Their farms are all bottom lands, though some, 
termed second bottom, is not too rich to produce wheat 
in favorable seasons. The principal crop, however, is 
corn. This some sell to the distillers,and others make 
into pork. ‘They have, also, some very good sheep, (Mr 
Heald, especially,) which seemed as healthy as most 
flocks kept on more elevated and poor lands. e should 
like to hear the experience of others, who have tried the 
experiment of keeping fine wooled sheep for a number of 
years on rich bottom lands. The common opinion is, 
that they become unhealthy on such lands. These farm- 
ers would make efficient members of an agricultural so- 
ciety, and they possess cattle, sheep, and hogs that will 
not easily be beaten at a county exhibition. 

At Dayton, in passing through, we learned that efforts 
were being made among the citizens to form a Horticul- 
tural Society. We know of no place where such aso- 
ciety would be more likely to succeed and prove eminent- 
ly successful, than there, and we hope soon to hear that 
it is going ahead. [ We learn it is doing so. 

Mr Sawyrer’s Gavpecour Merinoes.— We called to 
see these sheep on our way home; and we found we had 
committed an error in stating that they were on a farm 
on the west side of Lafayette. It is nearly two miles east 
of Lafayette, and nineteen and ahalf from Columbus. 
The sheep are in good health and condition; and in size 
and perfection of form, they are fully —_ to the ac- 
counts we have before given of them. The number of 
this variety is about 150, besides which Mr Sawyier owns 
a large number of common breed, which he is improv- 
ing by means of the Merino bucks. He is not anxious to 
sell any of these Merinoes, but is willing to part with a 
few bucks, if desired, at $3) to $35 each. We do not 
think them very dear at that price. Mr Calef, who re- 
sides on the farm, is part owner of the sheep, and takes 
pleasure in showing them to any person who desires to 
see them. We should be pleased to learn what price Mr 
Sawyier obtains for his Merino wool. We think it is not 
very well washed, however. 


On the production of Improved Varieties of 
Fruit from Seeds, 


A Letter from Ext Nicuors to the Corvmsus Hort- 
cuLTURAL Society —read at ils weekly meeting, Au- 
gust 6, 1846, and ordered to be published. 


Watnonpina, Coshocton co., 0., July, 1846. 
To the Columbus Horticultural Society: 


Fettow Citizens —I feel little worthy of the distinc- 
tion you have given me, in electing me an honorary mem- 
ber of your very useful society. Horticulture is a noble 
art, and it may reasonably be hoped that, under the fos- 
tering care of the many able and zealous associations and 
scientific individuals, now bestowing their best efforts on 
the subject, it may, ere long, be justly dignified with the 
name of science. Indeed, compared with law, medicine, 
or divinity, I know not why horticulture is not as wor- 
thy the rank of science, even now. Although extremely 
unsettled and uncertain, horticulture is at least as fixed 
and true as these time-honored sciences. 

I would gladly render the cause in which you have as- 
sociated, some humble services. Ina single department, 
perhaps I am situated to do so. 
suited for orchards, and a passion for fruit cultivation not 
always possessed by those who have the means of show- 
ing it. 

have already about 40 acres planted in fruit trees, 
some of which are showing fruit this year. In the fall, I 
shall complete the setting of all the varieties of which I 
am in possession, or can readily procure, embracing several 
hundred. Indeed, should my life be spared, and could [ 
receive the aid of yours, and other like patriotic and phi- 
lanthropic societies, I see no reason why we may not 
make experiments for our own country, equal in extent 
and usefulness to those made for England, by the celebra- 
ted London Horticultural Society. We have the lands 
to plant them on, and hands inured to the labor. Let us 
will to make the collection, and it will be done. Mr! 
Manning did more in this way than any other American, 
but his experiments were crowded into narrow limits. — 
Instead of giving each variety individuality with a fair 
field, he had many sorts on a -~ tree, which affords, 
by no means, a fair experiment. ides, his, and all the 
leading experiments made or making in the Union, are 
too far north for us; and we also want the numerous 








I have cheap lands well | 


shall see each sort exhibiting its true qualities. 

But I would invite your attention to what seems to me 
a more important object. I mean the production of 
fruits from seeds. It is my mature opinion, it is in this 
way only that fruits, uniting in the highest degree the 
most desirable qualities, can be obtained Downing in- 
veighs strongly against the deterioration of trees from 
age. I know not where I would find stronger evidence 
of the fact, than in his book. He tells us the brown 
beurre is an old variety, and refers quite triumphantly to 
a noble tree producing from five to eight bushels of pears 
annually. Indeed! And how does this old tree, braced 
up with the best culture in his garden, compare with the 
neglected seedling planted by Mrs Ochletree, which pro- 
duced, in 1334, 184 bushels? See Downing, under his- 
tory of the pear, page 3/8.* 

But not only on account of age is it necessary we | 
should produce fruits from seeds. ‘The history of men, | 
animals, and plants, demonstrates the importance of na- 
tivity. Downing would seem to think that the good sorts 
are equally good every where; but how conclusively 
does he show that the native pears are more hardy and 
more productive. Let us have fruit trees in the vigor of 
youthful manhood, born, so to speak, in our own land, 
adapted to the soil and climate, and inured to the miasma 
of our atmosphere. 

With peaches, plums, and apples, we are pretty well 
supplied, because these are readily and rapidly produced 
from seeds. Of pears, we have few; the best cultivators 
say not over twenty varieties, even tolerably well adapt- 
ed to our country. The obvious reason of this is, that 
they have becn deemed difficult to produce from seeds, 
and few have been raised. 

With some knowledge of the subject, and favorably 
situated for planting, I propose taking some pains in 
growing pears from seeds. After bestowing considerable 
attention to the matter, I believe the same principles ap- 
ply to breeding, whether of trees or animals. + rn 
dinary fruits spring up in hedge rows, and extraordinary 
men in remote islands; and, although the father gives no 


sag security for the character of the son, yet the pa- 











rentage is the best precedent evidence on which to found 
our future hopes. In fruit culture, we have one advan- 
tage. When there does come a Napoleon, a Wellington, | 
or, what is much better, a Washington, we can seize 
upon it, give it divisibility, and make it to bless, not only | 
one splendid mansion, but carry its benefits its blessings, 
unadulterated, to whomsoever will give it a welcome to 
his premises. 

Artificial cross fertilization is in considerable repute. — 
Doubtless it has its merits, but whoever looks over the 
history of our fruits, will find few of them produced in 
this way. It isto hedge rows, meadows, and forests we 
owe many more of them. ‘There is a principle inherent 
in nature to variety. Every child born is a man, but he 
is like none that went before him. Every fruit from the 
seed of the pear, will be a pear, but differing in a greater 
or less degree from any that preceded it. To produce 
fine varieties, it is necessary to sow many seeds, as did 
| Van Mons; and from among these seedlings, the better 
ones may be selected, by an experienced eye, even while 
young. ‘These should be put upon trial. 

A rich and virgin soil has something to do with the 
production of fine varieties. Witness the many fine ap- 
ples that have sprung up in this Union, almost without 
care or trouble; and in this connection may be named | 
the seckel, and other American pears, and the angoleme, 
and numerous others found in the hedge rows and forests 
of Europe. 

Transferring seeds from one section to another, may 
also be expected to have some influence. Farmers gen- 
erally recognize the principle, that change of seeds ren- 
ders the products more perfect, and the same tendency 
which gives a more perfect wheat plant, or a large and 
better flavored potato, may operate equally beneficially 
on the seed of the pear or other fruit. 

On the whole, extensive production from seeds is chief- 
ly to be relied on, as the best means of supplying our 
country with fruits in all respects adapted to our soil and 
climate, and I have already done something at it, and 
would be glad to enlarge my experiments. 

I propose to plant all small packages of pear seeds that 
may be sent to me free of expense, and label and note 
the kind from which the seeds were taken, and the donor; 
and bring them to fruit as fast as possible, and publish 
such notices of the results as may be deemed important 











quai 

* The following is the notice of this famous pear tree, as given 
by Downing, and by him taken from a communication in Hovey’s 
Magazine of Horticulture, by Rev. H. W. Beecher. (][> Will 
not brother Beecher, or some other friend of horticulture in that 
region, comply with the request of Mr Nichols, by sending him a 
few seeds fromthe fruit of this tree. — Ep. O. Cut. 

* One of the most remarkable pear trees in this country, is grow- 
ing in [inois, about ten miles north of Vincennes. It is not be- 
lieved to be more than 40 years old, having been planted by Mrs 
Ochletree. The girth of its trunk one foot above the ground, is ten 
feet, and at nine feet from the ground, siz and a half feet; and its 
branches extend over an area of sixty-nine feet in diameter. In 
1834, it yielded 184 bushels of pears; in 1840, it yielded 140 bushels, 





It is enormously productive always; the fruit is pretty large, ripen- 
ing in early autumn, and is of tolerable flavor.’ 











and send to me a few pear seeds, and it is an honorable 
ambition, by such useful contribution, to stand a chance 


to place his name on the records of horticulture with 
Mr Neilis, Gov. Edwards, and other fortunate laborers in 
the good cause. 

I wish your society could enlist numerous individuals 
in the production of seedling fruits. What a result it 
would be, to produce a pear of the finest quality, equally 
productive with the one raised by Mrs Ochletree, above 
referred to. Seeds from this very tree might produce 
this result, for its fruit is said to be tolerably good. 

I notice with great pleasure, that your fellow citizen, 
Mr J. Burr is producing the very finest varieties of seed- 
ling strawberries. It is a noble result, and we of the 
West can, if we will, and we should, eclipse the world in 
the fineness of our fruits. 

With others, our native kinds should be improved, such 
as the American gooseberry, the service berry, blackber- 
ry and dewberry, the raspberry, mulberry, persimmons, 
and even the wild cherry, specimens of which are often 
found equal to the ordinary black mazard, the parent of 
our finest cherries, and besides, they are considered very 
healthful. 

Our native nuts should also be improved, such as the 
pecan, hazel, shag-bark, walnut, &c. 

Pardon the length of this letter, and accept the best 
wishes of your sincere friend, 

E. Nicno.s. 


Valuable Wash for Fruit Trees. 

In a visit to our friend Mr. Blandy, of Browns- 
ville, we were struck with the uncommon healthy 
appearance of his fruit trees, peaches especially, of 
a size and age that usually exhibit unmistakable 
evidences of decay, presenting a smooth and 
thrifty bark, with no signs of injury fror borers, 
and the tops in full vigor of foliage and fruit, 
while the apple, pear, plum, cherry, &c., were 
also remarkably thrifty, showed entire freedom 
from scale bugs, aphis, and other insect pests that 
so commonly disfigure fruit trees in this country. 
These results, we learned, were attributable to a 
superior kind of wash which Mr. Blandy has 
been in the practice of using on the trunks and 
large branches of his trees for eight or nine years 
past. We are happy in being able to furnish our 
readers directions for preparing this wash, as we 
are convinced it will be found the best applica- 
tion that can be used on trees. Mr. Blandy in- 
formed us that he applies the wash annually in 
spring, about the first of May. But those who 
have trees infested with insects or moss on the 
bark, will do well to apply it at the present time, 


and again next spring. 


Brownsvit te, 0., July, 1846. 


Frienp Batenam—It affords me pleasure to 
comply with the request you made some time 
since, that I would furnish directions for prepar- 
ing the wash which I have used with such good 
results on my fruit trees, and [ hope this recipe 
may be of service to some of the readers of your 
valuable compendium of facts, for which the pub- 
lic are so much indebted to your untiring indus- 
try in collecting and publishing in so available a 
form. 

Recirz. — Take three gallons of ley from wood 
ashes, strong enough to just float an egg ; 

One pint of soft soap ; 

One quarter pound of nitre, (salt petre ;) 

One handful of common salt. 

The nitre should be dissolved in warm water, 
then add the salt and other ingredients, and stir 
till thoroughly incorporated. Apply it to the 
trunks and large branches of the trees with a 
common painters brush. (ole. —If applied to 
young branches, or the leaves, the wash will 
prove injurious, owing to the strength of the ley.) 

I have peach trees whose trunks are ten inches 
in diameter, which have been annually washed 
with the above composition and have never been 
troubled with the borer, and the bark presents a 
lively smooth appearance that excites the admira- 
tion of all beholders. This applies, also, to my 
fruit and ornamental trees generally, though the 
effects of the wash are the most striking on the 
peach. 

Sincerely yours, &c., 
Cuas. BLanpy. 


It does not depend upon me, said the Grecian, to pre- 
vent being spoken ill of; it is only in my power that it be 
not done deservedly. We cannot control the tongues of 
others, but a good life enables us to despise calumnies. 
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Mr Burr’s Seedling Strawberries ---N. Lon 
worth, Esq. 

We find in the Cincinnati Gazette a communication, 
published by order of the Horticultural Society of that 
place, written by Nicholas Longworth, Esq., in which he 
says the committee of the Columbus Horticultural 5o- 
ciety will some day regret their ‘ Report on Burr’s new 
Seedling Strawberries,’ recently published; and then goes 
on to state, in his usual positive styie, that no reliance 
can be had that these new seedlings will retain their ex- 
cellence of character, if, indeed, they possess any real ex- 
cellence —of which he plainly intimates there is much 
room for doubt, by what he says of Burr’s old seedling. 

Now, as a member of the aforesaid committee, we are 
deeply sensible that it is very presumptuous for us, or 
any other person not living within the precincts of Cin- 
cinnati, to assume to possess any knowledge respecting 
strawberries; aud it was a very rash act for this conmit- 
tee to presume to publish a report on new seedling varie- 
ties, without first consulting the Cincinnati oracLe on the 
subject. This, too, is the more unpardonable, from the 
fact that Mr Longworth has himself raised a very large 
number of new seedlings, which fruited the present sea- 
son; but he cannot say that any of them will prove wor- 
thy of cultivation, or be the means of increasing his no- 
toriety and the profits of his ‘Garden of Eden’ — espe- 
cially since the publication of this report on Burr’s splen- 
did seedlings! 

But, joking aside, here is a letter from Mr Burr him- 
self, that will throw some light on the subject It was 
addressed to the above named committee of the Colum- 
bus Horticultural Society, and by them sent to the So- 
ciety at Cincinnati: 

To the Committee on Fruit, of the Horticultural Society of 
Yolumbus: 

GENTLEMEN: — My attention has been called to a com- 
munication addressed to the Horticultural Society of 
Cincinnati, by N. Longworth, Esq., in which he seems to 
have fallen into an error, or must have overlooked some 
facts relative to your report on t'urr’s seedling strawber- 
ries. Of the fruit of seedlings he says: ‘ No certain 
opinion can be formed the first season;’ and then speaks 
of his hundreds of seedlings of last year, but did not 
notice that your report said my seedlings were of two or 
three years’ growth. All those were of three years’ 
growth, except two, and had produced fruit the last three 
seasons. 

Of Burr's old (staminate) seedling, he says, ‘many of 
the members can speak, as Doct. Warder had received the 
plants from Mr. Burr, and distributed them amongst the 
members, and in every instance they produced but few 
perfect berries.’ But he entirely forgot to say that those 
plants (2 doz.) were received by Doct. Warder, from me, 
the first week in April last, and could not have been dis- 
tributed short of 8 or 10 days after being taken up; and 
then how wonderful that they only produced a few per- 
fect berries! It is perhaps almost superfluous to say that 
it has produced more fruit every \ ear, for the last five 
years, on the same quantity of ground, than any other 
[ have cultivated, and is much preferred to all others by 
our citizens. 

Now, if ‘no certain opinion can be formed of seedlings 
the first year,’ I will propose to Mr. Longworth, that, if 
he will produce a seedling strawberry to surpass one of 
my new seedlings, (i'urr’s New Pine,) and he shall have 
this State or the whole United States to select from, I will 
agree to pay him fifty dollars; if he does not he shall pay 
me the like sum; and in order to fully test the merits of 
either, trial shall be made for three seasons, beginning 
with the next, and a report made annually until the third, 
when a decision shall be made relative to the merits of all 
that may be offered to compete with it. Mr. Longworth 
shall select any one, two, or three members of the Horti- 
cultural Society, or gardeners, of Columbus, to cultivate 
such varieties as he may choose to bring in competition 
with mine, and he shall select two persons from where he 
pleases, and I will select two, as judgés, to decide upon 
the merits either may possess; and in case the four can- 
not agree, they shall choose the fifth, and their decision 
shall be final. 


| 
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Very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN BURR. 

Columbus, Aug. 10, 1846. 

*,* Note. — Mr Burr has only a small number of 
plants of his finest kinds for sale this year. See adver- 
tisement on last page. We are also reminded by him, 
that there is a small error in the ‘ report,’ as published. — 
In speaking of the Rival’ Hudson, it says the stem and 
fruit are both ‘larger ’— it should read longer. — Ep. 


‘Tue Frorr Currurist.’ -— This little work, by J. J. 
Thomas, (bating nothing from the value of others for the 
amateur cultivator and man of leisure,) is, for farmers 
and pratical fruit growers, by far the best work I have 
seen; and for Western New York, it is probably almest 
unexceptionable. For us of the great Mississippi valley, 
some small alterations, and additions of varieties, would 
be useful; butas it is, I take great pleasure in commend- 
ing it, as the most candid, practical, and reliable, which I 
have seen, and well worth its cost to every farmer and 


fruit grower. fu. NicHOLs. 
Walhonding, O. 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 

0" We have not been ‘ rambling’ since our last, but 
working as busily as the hot weather and our official du- 
ties would allow, at budding young fruit trees. But ina 
day or two we shall be off to the north part of the State, 
to see how the Reserve farmers are doing this season. 
Shall have to hurry though, to be back in time for our 
next paper. It is rumored that the ‘Western Reserve 
Magazine of Agriculture, &c.,’ is dead. We must in- 
quire about it. 


Tue Wearuer, since our last, has been remarkably 
warm and dry; though occasional showers have benefited 
most parts. It is now certain that the corn crop will fall 
somewhat below an average yield in this State. Some 
fields, especially on rich bottoms, are very fine, but the 
majority on uplands are light. 


Miss-ing!— Mr. Taylor, our engraver, went to Chilli- 
cothe to visit his friends, two weeks ago, promising to 
return in a week, so as to make that fountain picture for 
us. Where is he? 


That ‘ new kind of barley,’ spoken of in the Massillon 
Gazette, we have been familiar with for ten years past. — 
It is called naked barley, or skeinless barley. It is very 
productive in some seasons, but is an uncertain crop, and 
not often profitable. The grain is not good for malting 
nor for bread. It is only fit for stock. 





An Improved Fanning Mill, (Wheat Fan,) is highly 
spoken of in the Cincinnati papers. It is the invention 
of Mr S. M. Yeaman, and can be seen at the Seed Store 
of Ely & Campbell, Lower Market street. It is said to 
work with much ease, and to be capable of cleaning fifty 
to seventy bushels of wheat, or eighty to one hundred 
bushels of oats per hour. 





[> A new Agricultural Implement! — Brother Wight, 
of the Prairie Farmer, gives in his last number a cut and 
description of an implement designed for a very curious 
purpose, and having avery curious name. Whatdo you 
think it is, kind reader? Positively a ‘ Baby Jumper!’ 
Ha, ha, ha, — a ‘ labor saving invention,’ truly. Women 
must be scarce out there, in Suckerdom! 


Our Trip to Cuampaign— Tue Lapizs.— The inti- 
mation of danger given by our friend of the Urbana 
Citizen, may have excited some apprehensions for our per- 
sonal safety while visiting that county, in the minds of 
some of our friends. We are happy to relieve the anxie- 
ty of such by assuring them that we returned without a 
wound! It is true, on several occasions, we found our- 
self in the presence of danger; and had it not been for 
the necessary haste of our trip, and the circumstance that 
‘Emily’ had removed to Wisconsin, we don’t know what 
the result would have been! 





> A Caution.— Mr A. W. Brusman, late postmaster 
at Little York, Montgomery county, was, at the late 
term of the United States Cireuit Court, in this place, 
found guilty of stealing one dollar from the mail, and 
sentenced to ten years confinement in the penitentiary — 
the shortest time allowed by law in such cases. 


I> List of County Agricultural Societies, and exhibi- 
tions this fall in Ohio, in our next. 


| 
| 


) 
| 





The Potato Rot. 
We observe, in our exchange papers, notices of the 


| appearance of this malady of the potato crop, in a large 
| number of the states of the Union, and in some places 
| the injury is already very great. Numerous speculations 
~~ again afloat, respecting the cause and prevention of 


this evil, and it will be strange, indeed, if the true cause 
; and the remedy are not discovered by some of the thou- 
sands of observers and experimenters who are now en- 
gaged in this investigation. Many of the notions that 
are published, however, are very crude and erroneous, as 
usual. The following may be taken asa specimen, from 
' that very respectable paper, the New York Tribune — in 
| which the writer is quite too hasty in jumping at conclu- 
sions, and has evidently found a mare’s nest. His dis- 
covery was exploded two years ago: 


‘We are favored by A. R. Lawrence, Esq., with some 
| specimens of potato stalks from his farm on Long Island, 
| where the potato blight is very severe this season. Open- 
| ing the diseased stalks, @ worm nearly an inch long is 
| found in the centre of each, of which he has completely 
| destroyed the vitality, causing the entire plant to sicken 
,and die; whereupon, the tubers, or potatoes, arrested 
| while yet immature, decay and perish. 

‘Such is the nature of the potato disease, as any one 
may verify for himself. We have now to ascertain how 
and whence the worm is propagated, and how he may 
best be destroyed. His time is short.’ 





SuTles 


Hatch’s Sowing Machine, 

In answer to several inquiries, we state that no person 
has as yet engaged in the manufacture of these machines 
in Ohio. There are two of them in thiscity — one made 
in Rochester, and the other in Cincinnati, by the inven- 
tor, which we will sell to any who desire them — the 
former, (a little worn,} for $4°; the latter, (improved,) 
for $5). We will also sell county rights for manufac- 
turing, if desired, on very low terms. For particulars 
respecting the machine, see last year’s volume of this 
paper, or Genesee Farmer for 1844. It is no humbug. 





Notices of Publications. 


Appress on Femace Epucation, delivered July 10, 
1846, on occasion of the first anniversary of the Cooper 
Female Academy, Dayton, O., by Rev. j.W. Hall. Also, 
Caratocue of the Instructors and Pupils of said Female 
Academy, for the year ending July 10, 1846. 

This Academy, with its commodious and beautiful new 
edifice, so honorable to the citizens of Dayton, has just 
completed the first year of its operations, in a manner 
that gives promise of full success. ‘| he number of pupils 
on the list is 174—teachers 8. The address of Mr. Hall, 
we have not had time to peruse as yet. 

THe Quarrerty JourNAL anp Review, by L. A. Hine, 
Cincinnati, No. III, for July, August, and September. 
To those who think as well as read, we are sure this peri- 
odical will be found richly worth its cost. Mr. Hine isa 
writer just suited to the times, and is deserving of liberal 
support. ‘T'erms only $1 per year, or 30 cents per num- 
ber 


Tue Literary Emrorium, &c., edited by Seba Smith, 
and published by J. K. Wellman, New York—July and 
August numbers—only $1 per year; very cheap and ex- 
cellent. 

Tur Farmer’s Lrsrary, and Monthly Journal of Agri- 
culture, Edited by J. S. Skinner; Greely and McElrath 
publishers, New York; $5 per year. The first two Nos. 
of vol. 2 have come to hand, and, according to promise, 
they contain the commencement of that great work, 
‘Stephens’ Book of the Farm,’ besides other valuable 
matter. 

Tue Horticurturist, by Downing, No. 2, is received, 
and is decidedly good. 

RemMarRKS ON THE CuLTURE OF THE Grapr, and the 
Manufacture of Wine in the \ estern States, comprised 
in a report made by direction of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, May 2, 1846, by M. Face, m. vp. We in- 
tend to make some extracts from this before long. 

Tre American Hero Book, by Lewis F. Auten, Esq. 
A new supply received at this office; also, for sale at 
Whiting and Huntington's, Columbus. 





A certain amount of opposition is a 


Bam help toa 
man; even a head wind is better than noth 


ing. No man 





ever worked his way any where in a dead calm. 
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LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


The Tomato. | 

As this vegetable is eaten by almost every one, so each 
has a different way of preparing them. Now I think as | 
good a dish as can be made of them, isan omelet. Take | 
a frying pan and melt a piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut, and mince an onion very small, and fry till a light 
brown; peel and slice ten tomatoes, season with salt and 
pepper, and when done, just before serving, beat four 
eggs and stir in; let the under side brown; ‘ay a plate on 

it; turn the pan upside, and you will have a fine omelet. 
French mode of cooking Tomatos.—Cut ten or a do- 
zen tomatos into quarters, and put them in a sauce-pan, 





If you can count thirty moderately, it is not hot enough 


for bread. 


These last are not very accurate tests, as the power to 
bear heat is so diverse in different persons; but they are 
as good rules as can be given, where there has been no 
experience. 

How to know when bread is sour, or heavy.—If the 
bread is sour, on opening it quick and deeply with your 
fingers, and applying the nose to the opening, a tingling 
and sour odor escapes. ‘This is remedied by taking a tea 
spoon full of saleratus for every four quarts of flour, 
very thoroughly dissolved in hot water, which is to be put 
in a hole made in the middle, and very thorougly kneaded 
in, or there will be yellow streaks. 

If the bread is light and not sour, it will, on opening it 


with four onions sliced, a little parsley, thyme, one clove, | deep and suddenly, send forth a pungent and brisk, but 


anda quarter of a pound of butter; set the sauce-pan on 


the fire, stirring occasionally, for three quarters of an | 


not a sour odor, and it will look full of holes, like sponge. 


Some may mistake the smell of light bread for that of | 


hour; strainthe sauce through a coarse sieve or colander, | sour bread, but a little practice will show the difference 


and serve with mutton chops or beef steak. 

Tomato Marmalade. — Gather full grown tomatos while 
quite green; take out the stems and stew them till soft; 
rub them through a sieve; put the pulp on the fire, sea- 
son highly with pepper, salt, and powdered cloves; add 
some garlic, stew all together till thick. It keeps well, 
and is excellent for seasoning gravies. 


Columbus, O. 


A Vircinian. 


To Preserve Tomatos.— We find the following in an 
exchange paper: 

‘ When ripe, let them be prepared by stewing, as for 
the table, and seasoned to the liking, put them in small 
jars, (1 quart) with covers. Over the top put a piece of 
men or cotton cloth, which will cover and press the 
cover on; then pour into the cavity melted mutton tal- 
low, and keep them in a cool and dry place in the cellar 
until required for use. They need only to be warmed to 
serve them for the table. 1 use small jars, for the reason 
that where exposed to the air they soon ferment.’ 








Pickles. 

To Pickle Onions.— Choose the small onion, either 
white or red; put them on in cold water, with a handful 
of salt, and when it is scalding hot, take them out, peel 
off the skins till they look clear; lay them on a cloth to 
dry, then put ina jar; boil a quart of vinegar, in which 
put half an ounce of pepper, a quarter of an ounce of 
alspice, the same of garlic, and one sliced nutmeg; pour 
the vinegar and spices boiling over the onions, and when 
cold, tie over with leather, and keep in a dry place. 

The Bell Pepper is now in Season.—'Take the full 
grown pepper with the stems on; cut off the stem end, 
and take out the seeds: lay them in salt-water strong 
enough to bear an egg, for three days; take scraped horse 
radish, white mustard seed, cloves, alspice, mace, garlic 
cut fine, with a head of red cabbage cut fine; mix them 
all together,and put young onions, cucumbers, beans, 
and radish pods in the peppers, fill up with spice and cab- 
bage, tie with twine, boil the vinegar, and pour it over 
them; tie a cover close on, and keep in a cool place. 


A ViraGIntan. 
Columbus, O. 


A Chapter on Bread Making. 
From Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book. 
OVENS, YEAST, BREAD, AND BISCUIT. 


On constructing aud heating an oven. — The best ovens 
are usually made thus: After the arch is formed, four or 
five bushels of ashes are spread over it, and then a cover- 
ing of charcoal over that, then another layer of bricks 
over all. The use of this is, that the ashes become heat- 
ed, and the charcoal being a non-conductor, the heat is 
retained much longer. In such an oven, cakes and pies 
can be baked after the bread is taken out, and then cust- 
ards after them. Sometimes four bakings are done in 
succession. 

The first time an oven is used, it should be heated the 
day previous fer half a day, and the oven lid kept up after 
the fire is out, till heated for baking. 

As there is so little discretion to be found in those who 
heat ovens, the housekeeper will save much trouble and 
mortification by this arrangement: Have oven wood 
prepared of sticks of equal size and length. Find, by 
trial, how many are required to heat the oven, and then 
require that just that number be used, and no more. 

The fire must be made the back side of the oven, and 
the oven must be heated so hot as to allow it to be closed 
fifteen minutes after clearing, before the heat is reduced 
enough to use it. This is called soaking. If it is burnt 
down entirely to ashes, the oven may be used as soon as 
cleared. 

How to know when an oven is at the right heat. — An 
experienced cook will know without rules. Fora no- 
vice, the following rules are of some use in determining: 
If the black spots in the oven are not burnt off, it is not 
hot, as the bricks must all look red. If you sprinkle 
flour on the bottom, and it buras quickly, it is foo hot. 

If you cannot hold your hand in longer than to count 
twenty moderately, it is hot enough. 











very plainly. 

If the bread is light before the oven is ready, knead it 
a little without adding flour, and set it in a cool place. 

If it rises too much, it loses all sweetness, and nothing 
but care and experience will prevent this. The best of 
flour will not make sweet bread, if it is allowed to rise too 
much, even when no sourness is induced. 

How to treat bread when taken from the oven. — Never 
set it flat on a table, as it sweats the bottom, and acquires 
a bad taste from the table. 

Always take it out of the tins, and set it up end way, 
leaning against something. 

If it has a thick, hard crust, wrap it in a cloth wrung 
out of cold water. 

Keep it in a tin box, in a cool place, where it will not 
freeze. 

Yeast.— The article in which yeast is kept must, 


| when new yeast is made, or fresh yeast bought, be scald- 


ed and emptied, and then have a salt spoon full of salera- 
tus put in, and be rinsed out again with warm water. If 
it is glass, rinsing twice with warm water will answer. — 
Junk bottles are best for holding yeast, because they can 
be corked tight, and easily cleansed. 

Potato Yeast. — By those who use potato yeast, it is re- 
garded as much the best, as it raises bread quicker than 
common home-brewed yeast, and, best of all, never im- 
parts the sharp, disagreeable yeast taste to bread or cake, 
often given by hop yeast. 

Mash half a dozen peeled, boiled potatoes, and mix in a 
hand full of wheat flour, and two tea spoons full of salt, 
and after — through a colander, add hot water till 
it is a batter. hen blood warm, put in half a tea cup 
of distillery yeast, or twice as much potato, or other 
home-brewed. When raised, keep it corked tight, and 
make it new very often in hot weather. It can easily be 
made when potatoes are boiled for dinner. 

Home-made yeast, which will keep good a month.— 
Four quarts of water, two hands full of hops, eight peel- 
ed potatoes, sliced, all boiled soft, mixed and strained 
through a sieve. ‘To this add a batter, made one-third of 
Indian and two-thirds of rye,in a pint of cold water, and 
then boil the whole ten minutes. When cool as new 
milk, add a tea eup of molasses, a table spoon full of gin- 
ger, and a tea cup of distillery yeast, or twice as much 
home-brewed. 

Home-brewed yeast more easily made. — Boil a hand full 
of hops half an hour in three pints of water. Pour half 
of it, boiling hot, through a sieve, on to nine spoons full 
of flour, mix, and then add the rest of the hop water. — 
Add a spoon full of salt, half a cup of molasses, and 
when blood warm, a cup of yeast. 

Hard yeast. — This is often very convenient, especial- 
ly for hot weather, when it is difficult to keep yeast. 

Take some of the best yeast you can make, and thick- 
en it with Indian meal, and if you have rye, add a little 
to make it adhere better. Make it into. cakes an inch 
thick, and three inches by two in size, and dry it in a dry- 
ing wind, but notin the sun. Keep it tied in a bag, in a 
dry, cool place, where it will not freeze. 

One of these cakes is enough for four quarts of 
fluor. When you wish to use it, put it to soak in milk 
or water for several hours, and then use it like other 
yeast. 


Rubs, or flour hard yeast.— This is better than hard 
yeast made with | ndian. 

Take two quarts of best home-brewed yeast, and a ta- 
ble spoon full of salt, and mix in wheat flour, so that it 
will be in hard lumps. Set it in a dry, warm place, (but 
not in the sun,) till quite dry. ‘lhen leave out the fine 
parts to use the next baking, and put up the lumps in a 
bag, and hang it in a dry place. 

inusing this yeast, take a pint of the rubs for six 
quarts of flour, and let it soak from noon till night. — 
‘Then wet up the bread to bake next day. 

Lrewer’s and distillery yeast cannot be trusted to make 
hard yeast. Home-brewed is the best, ard some house- 
keepers say the only yeast for this purpose. 

Milk yeast.— One pint of new milk, and one tea spoon 
full of fine salt, one large spoon full of flour; mix, and 
keep it blood warm an hour. Use twice as much as the 
common yeast. Bread soon spoils made of this. 

Wheat bread of distillery, or brewer’s yeast. — Take 
eight quarts of flour, and two of milk, a table spoon full 








of salt,a gill anda half of distillery yeast, and some- 
times rather more, if not first rate. Take double the 
quantity of home-brewed yeast. 

Sift the flour, then make an opening in the middle, pour 
in a part of the wetting, and put in the salt. Then mix 
in a good part of the flour. Then pour in the yeast, and 
mix it well. Then add the rest of the wetting, using up 
the flour, so as to make a stiff dough. Knead it half an 
hour, till it cleaves clean from the hand. 

This cannot be wet over night, as, if the yeast is good, 
it will rise in one or two hours. 

Some persons like bread best wet with water, but most 
very much prefer bread wet with miik. ‘f you have 
skimmed milk, warm it with a small bit of butter, and it 
is nearly as good as new milk. 

You need about a quart of wetting to four quarts of 
flour. Each quart of flour makes a common sized 
loaf. 

Wheat bread of home-brewed yeast. — Sift eight quarts 
of flour into the kneading tray, make a deep hole in the 
middle, pour into it a pint of yeast, mixed with a pint of 
lukewarm water, and then work up this with the sur- 
rounding flour, till it makes a thick batter. Then scat- 
ter a hand full of flour over this batter, lay a warm cloth 
over the whole, and set it in a warm place. ‘This is called 
sponge. 

When the sponge is risen so as_to make cracks in the 
flour over it, (which will-be in from three to five hours,) 
then scatter over it two table spoons full of salt, and put 
in about two quarts of wetting, warm, but not hot enough 
to scald the yeast, and sufficient to wet it. Be careful not 
to put in too much of the wetting at once. 

Knead the whole thoroughly for as much as half an 
hour, then form it into a round mass, scatter a little flour 
over it, cover it, and set it to rise ina warm place. t 
usually will take about one quart of wetting to four 
quarts of flour. 

In winter, it is best to put the bread in sponge over 
night, when it must be kept warm all night. In summer, 
it can be put in sponge early in the morning, for if made 
over night it would become sour. 

Baker’s Bread.— Take a gill of distillery yeast, or 
twice as much fresh home-brewed yeast, add a quart of 
warm (not hot) water, and flour enough to make a thin 
batter, and let it rise in a warm place all night. This is 
the sponge. 

Next day, put seven quarts of sifted flour into the 
kneading tray, make a hole in the centre, and pour in 
the sponge. Then dissolve a bit of volatile salts, and a 
bit of alum, each the size of a hickory-nut, and finely 
powdered, in a little cold water, and add it, with a heap- 
ing table spoon full of salt, to the sponge, and also a quart 
more of blood-warm water. 

Work up the flour and wetting to a dough, knead it 
well, divide it into three or four loaves, prick it with a 
fork, put it in buttered pans, and let it rise one hour, and 
then bake it about an hour. Add more flour, or more 
water, as you find the dough too stiff or too soft. 

A tea spoon full of saleratus can be used instead of the 
volatile salts and alum, but it is not so good. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
Live Fences ---The Maclura. 
Yettow Srrines, July 24, 1846. 


M. B. Barenam, Esqa.— Dear Sir: | feel 
more than usual interest in an agricultural or 
horticultural vi-it, and I have just enjoyed such 
an one froma friend, who is engaged in many 
improvements, and who reminded me of my in- 
tention to comply with your request in a com- 
munication on the subject of ‘ Live Fences.’ 

On this subject there is a mistaken notion pre- 
valent, with regard to the expense, which operates 
on the minds of farmers to prevent even a thought 
being bestowed on it. Practice will soon correct 
this error. 

Having long since come to the conclusion that 
the ‘ Maclura,’ or ‘ Osage Orange’ tree is decid- 
edly preferable to any other plant for hedging, I 
will at present confine my remarks to it, which | 
design to be altogether practical. 

The plants are best propagated from the seed, 
which | have always planted in the spring. (from 
not having been able to get them in the fall,) ina 
nursery, in broad drills, about a foot apart, the 
seed scattered and separated an inch or two in 
the drills. My experience, however, plainly 
tells me that they should be planted in the fall, as 
when planted in the spring they vegetate but 
eparingly, and oftentimes many spring up the 
ensuing season, from the seed which had laid in 
the ground a year. 

Heretofore, it has been with difficulty and un- 
certainty that the seed has been obtained. ‘They 
are now known to abound in the neighborhood 
of Columbus, Hempstead county, Arkansas, and 
can be had in any quantity for the mere expense 
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of gathering. Messrs Ely and Camp 
cinnati, expected some early last season, and dis- 
appointed many persons seriously, by not receiv- 
ing them. It was my intention, this year, to 
have sent a special person to procure a large 
quantity, in time for fall planting, but the above 
named gentlemen have given satisfactory assur- 
ances that their arrangements will guarantee a 
timely supply. 

Every neighboring farmer ought to avail him- 
self of the opportunity to provide enough to en- 
close his orchard and g rden, at least. The ne- 
cessary quantity can easily be calculated, as a| 
quart contains about eight thousand seeds. This, 
inafew years, would prevent encroachments, 
and give asurer protection than we have been 
hoping for of our Legislature, to orchards, and 
more particularly to young trees and grafts. The 
privilege now granted to depredate on orchards, 
is truly discouraging; when great care has been 
observed to get anew variety from some 500 
miles distance, and success has attended till its | 
first fruiting — great interest excited in its de- 
velopment, till it is ripening, and some careless 
boy, or more wanton man, who needs not per- 
mission, enters, and sees the inviting fruit, sends | 
up the club, and down comes not only the fruit, 
but the graft itself! Some experience on this 
subject causes feelings not very comfortably ex- 
pressed. 

The plants may also be favorably propagated 
from the trimmings of the roots when taken from 
the nursery to setin the hedge. They may be 
cut in small pieces, only two or three inches long, 
and planted in drills with the end barely covered 
by the soil. They will be sure to grow, unless 
they have been too much exposed, and suffered 
to become dry, which should be carefully avoided | 


by covering with earth till ready to plant. | 

At one year old, they may be transplanted to| 
the hedge, or at two years they are stronger and 
better, and give more spare roots to propagate 
from. J have not found the fall planting to suc- 
ceed well — the spring is far preferable. 


.a few years before the product of the sheep's 


our government. We find it strongly impressed | 
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tated, is sure to grow. It bears transplanting|keeping in Illinois, and Mr. Squires is of the 
well, and may be pruned at all seasons till the | opinion, as well as other practical farmers for- 
first of July, or even a fortnight later. merly of New York, that the climate of northern 

The thorns are so numerous, and harden so / Illinois is much better adapted to the growing of 
quickly, that nothing will browse the hedge | wool than New England or Western New York. 
when grown. Respectfully yours, 

Its growth is luxuriont, and in three or four| J. Swan, of Illinois. 
years from setting in the hedge, it is impervious Columbus, O., Aug. 1, 1846. 





to stock, and almost to a rabbit. 
Yours, sincerely, 
WituiaM Nerr. 


|The Colleges we need —- Education of 
Farmers’ Sons. 


te CET Ey Eee re An extract from Colman’s Observations on Euro- 
Convention of Ohio Wool Growers. pean Agriculture, &c. 

Mr. Batenam—I was glad to see by the last | 
number of the Ohio Cultivator, that many wool- 
growers from different States have had a meeting 
at Lowell, Mass., and took up one subject of im- 
portance to the woolgrowing interest, to wit, the 
relative advantages of the Merino and Saxony 
breeds of sheep. This, I think, was very well, 
and the means adopted good, for deciding the 
question; but I want much to hear what else 
they did, and hope a full journal of their deliber- 
ations will be published. 

The culture of sheep’s wool is going to be one 
of the greatest items in the agricultural business 
of our country; and should not the general gov- 
ernment deprive us of our market, it will be but 


It is quitecertain that the course of education 
pursued at most colleges and universities, is quite 
unsuited to qualify men for the common business 
and pursuits of life. Indeed, it would seem, in 
many Cases, to Operate as a positive disqualifica- 
tion; and men who may have distinguished 
themselves at our universities for their classical 
and scholastic attainments, are often thrown upon 
society as helpless and as incompetent to provide 
for themselves, or to serve the community, as 
children. We havesmall encouragement at pres- 
ent, I confess, to look for any thing better. The 
system of education at our colleges and univer- 
sities, has undergone little substantial alteration 
| for a century; and what is called classical learn- 
|ing,and the subtleties and puerilities of scholas- 


wool of the nation will be of greater value than | ti¢ divinity, occupy as much attention as former- 
that of the cotton. This may be thought a wild | 


i : pe ariga ago ly, and hold a place in these ancient seats of 
flight of the fancy of a woolgrower, but I appre- learning so high in the estimation of those to 
hend that time will fully verify it to have been 


=e , : whom the management of these places is in- 

a correct prediction. The great value of sheep | trusted, that there is little hope of dislodging 
to the nation has strongly impressed our states-| them. I am no enemy to classical acquirements, 
men and patriots ever since the establishment of | as a matter of elegant ornament and taste, as a 
‘ : /source of delightful recreation, and as an essen- 

the herculean mind of Alexander Hamilton when | ¢j4] element in a complete education. But to 
the nation was quickening into political life ; and | give them a preference in any way to learning 
one now on the stage, the pride of the nation,| more useful, substantial, and practical, is not to 
Daniel W ebster, has expended a great deal of estimate things according to their real impor- 
money in importing the best varieties of English | tance. the time and expense devoted to them 
sheep—and so deeply is he impressed with the} ‘ { 








2 vs . . ight be given to studies infinitely more valuable. 
At a year old, whether they remain in the nur- | great value of the animal, that he has gone fuliy| « 8 A y 


r ; i a * * * 
sery or setin the hedge, they should be cut off into the practical part of that branch of agricul- A college, therefore, of the practical arts, and of 
within one or two inches of the ground; the |ture, and is one of the best practical wool- , : pa 


next spring six inches; and about the first of | growers we have in the Union. 
July about fifteen inches; and if not in July, then | 


pruning. 


bianches; the numerous thorns will prevent any | tage of this branch of our agriculture. 

change of their places. 
In making the hedge, the ground should, of | . 

course, be well prepared the previous year, and | throughout the snes Re Ao 

in the early spring well plowed and harrowed. ery respectfully, : 

till quite mellow. The line is then laid, and a) Natu. Sawyier. 


But to advance and build up this important 
the following spring, after which they will re-| branch of national industry and wealth, though | 
quire but little more than side and extreme top |concert and consultation among practical opera- 
|tors are required; and as our State is very deeply 
Or the hedge may be thickened, and some of interested, | have thought it would be produc- 
the above pruning avoided, and perfected sooner, tive of good for us to hold a meeting for consulta- 
and perhaps as desirably, both for utility and | tion and interchange of thoughts. No doubt 
beauty, by careful intertwining of the lower }many things might be suggested for the advan- 


I have suggested these thoughts for your con- 
sideration, and that of my brother wool growers | 


those sciencies which directly bear upon practice, 
must be greatly desired by that portion of the 
community whose education must be to them a 
| means of subsistence, and who have little time 
to cultivate the arts but with a view to apply 
them at once to the purposes of practical life. 

It must be admitted, likewise, that many of 
these arts and sciences are, properly speaking, 
the creations of modern times, and could not be 
expected to find their place in schemes of educa- 
tion formed in a remote period. Chemistry, min- 
erology, geology, and electricity, are all of mod- 
ern date. There are those living, who may be 
said to have assisted at their birth, and have 
rocked the cradle of their infancy. All these are 


intimately connected with the practical arts, and 

*,* If other wool growers are desirous that a prs By Sy ptt nergy ba os Oo cok oa 

sae . . J . agriculture ; and we may confidently look for 
meting of the kind suggeesd by Ey Sawyier| she most important benefits to agriculture from 
the study and application of these sciences. 
Botany, likewise, and the nature, habits, and 
f — of wget comparative anatomy and phy- 
served by first preparing a stick, cut in niches at | : siology, the study of which may prove so useful 
every six saateets a iid along side the trench, | Sale of Fine Wool from Illinois. in the improvement of the bensheat domestic an- 
which, being straight on the one side, will gov-| Mr. Barrnam—On noticing the sale of Per-|imals, and in the treatment of the diseases and 
ern one row, and the eye will direct the other | kins and Brown’s wool, at Springfield, Mass., in| injuries to which they are liable; the art of meas- 
with sufficient accuracy. The plants having been! your valuable paper of this date, at an average | uring superficies and solids, an art so constantly 
taken up and properly pruned of the tops and of 69 cents, I have thought it may not be un-|in.demand in practical agriculture; mechanics, 
roots, are seattered along the trench, and a man |interesting to your readers to know that Mr. | and the construction of farming implements and 
or boy, taking one in each hand, puts them in| Squires, of Rockford, Winnebago county, IIl.,| buildings; hydraulics, a science so important in 
their places in the trench, while another stands | sold, last year, to Abbot Lawrence, Esq., Boston, draining, irrigation, ahd the general manage- 
with the shovel of well pulverised earth, which |a lot of wool, at 84 cents per pound; and some| ment of water, and the uses of steam, that won- 
he carefully casts upon the roots, and thus they | four weeks since, whilst on a visit to Mr. Squires, | derful agent, which seems destined to exert a 
proceed on; afterwards fill in and press the earth | to examine his Saxony sheep, he presented a let-| more powerful influence over the affairs and 
to the roots with the hand.or foot. When all are |ter from A. Lawrence, Esq., inclosing several | common business of the world, than any or than 
set, by means of a more elevated line, and a good | samples of wool from New England and Ohio, | all other agents besides; the principles of en- 
eye, they may be pressed toa perfect straight} which, upon comparison with Mr. Squires’ clip, | gineering, in the construction of roads and em- 
line. Dress your ground, and all is done till the | by aid of a magnifying glass of large power, ex-| bankments;—all these are matters to be learned 
weeds and grass want eradicating. It is a gen-| hibited a very great degree of fineness in favor | and studied, as furnishing direct uses and aid in 
eral error in rearing trees, &c., to suppose the |of the Illinois wool; and an offer was likewise | the practice of agriculture, and bearing immedi- 
work done when planted. It is worse than labor | made by A. Lawrence, Esq., of 84 cents for Mr.| ately upon its advancement. These considera- 
lost, unless afterwards cultivated and protected | Squires’ elip this year. It may be proper to say, | tions demonstrate the importance of an institu- 
beyond the reach of the stock, grass, and weeds;'that Mr. Squires’ sheep originally were from) tion, where such branches may be taught under 
nay. it is downright waste. Genesseo, N. Y., and that the quantity of wool| the advantages of competent teachers, and means 


trench formed with the spade deep and wide | 
enough to admit the roots; plant in two rows, | 
six inches apart, and twelve inches apart in each | #6” 
row, diagonally, so that the: double row makes | Should be held, we hope they will inform us of 
the plants equal to six inches apart in one line. | their views on the subject. — Ep. 

The distance between the plants can be well pre- 





The plant is very hardy, and when once vege- | has increased one-third the second ‘year of their | and apparatus adapted to their illustration. 
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A competent knowledge of these branches | have been made in agriculture, are as much the/a vein to open, a pig or a calf to castrate, a patch 
should be considered as almost indispensable in | result of the application of mind and of know-|of thistles to mow, a bunch of white birches or 
those persons who would undertake the cultiva-| ledge to the subject, as any of the improvements | scrub oaks to cut down, or a dose of physic to 
tion of a farm, or the management of large| made in manufactures or the mechanic arts. | swallow, the chapter of signs must be consulted, 
landed estates, either for themselves or others. | Accident has produced nothing. The dull, plod- and their connection with the body, or the plant, 
It may be said that the style of farming in the | ding laborer originates nothing, any more than) ascertained before an The 





y thing can be done. 


United States, isso wholly different from that in | the beast which he drives. The present advan- 





full believer in signs would as soon swallow poi- 


Great Britain, that, from the necessities of the 
one, we can make no inferences as to the wants 


ced state of agriculture as a practical art, all the}son as physic, when the sign was in Taurus, as 


|improvements which have been effected in it,| that animal chews the cud; and in that state of 





of the other. I know that we have no class of | are due to the highly-intelligent minds, the men) the signs, the cathartic would assuredly prove an 
land stewards, or persons employed for the man- | of science, of learning, of observation, of skill,| emetic, or, in other words, follow the course of 
agement of the estates of other men; that our | who have applied their attention, and have de-| the cud. Weeds or trees must be cut when the 
farms are comparatively small; and that a class | voted thelr time, talents, and fortunes, to it. sign is in the heart, that the whole may perish 
of tenant-farmers is scarcely known among Us. | together; for if the sign was in Pisces or the feet, 
It appears to me, however, that it is quite as im-| we suppose, when cut down, only the extremi- 
portant that a man should be able himself to) : ' | ties of the plant could be persuaded to perish; 
manage his own farm well, as that another man The moon has given rise to abundance of super- |and wo be to the unlucky calf or colt, that hap- 
should be qualified to manage it for him; and |Stitious observances, and from the very earliest | pened to undergo castration when the sign indi- 
that farms of a moderate size, where the farmers ages, has been supposed to exercise a great in-| cated the forbidden region; his fate was sealed 
depend upon their returns for support, have need | fluence over the earth and men. Many of these | beyond the possibility of mistake. If you see at 
of the greater appliances to render them produc- superstitions have been exploded, while others | the present time a man’s fences buried in the 
tive, and furnish, upon the whole, a better op- still retain no inconsiderable hold on the public | briars, his fields overrun with bushes and this- 
portunity for a successful agriculture, and for an/mind, and are the pregnant source of error. On| tles, half a dozen of uncastrated pigs and colts 
agriculture of a highly experimental and im- | no point is this more perceptible than in that of running about, as if to perpetuate, by in and in 
proved character, than farms of a very large size, | farming. That the moon can produce any per-| breeding, all the defects of their races; and his 
where the attention must be greatly divided, and | ceptible influence on crops, or deserves the slight-| orchards and woodlands neither trimmed or 
the management—the mere daily routine of ope-| est regard in their sowing or planting, is a uotion 


| pruned, that man may be set down as a believer 
rations—requires the most incessant and absorb- | as false in philosophy as it is contrary to fact. in signs, one who governs his farming by the 
ing care. 





‘Moon Farming’ Once More. 


, That the waxing or waning of the moon has any | moon, and who will, in all probability, reap such 

But there are considerations, of a more general | influence on the growth of vegetables or their | harvest, and experience such results, as so ir- 

| germination, is a notion belonging to the same | rational and unphilosophical a course indicates. 

}ages as astrology and witchcraft, and like these 

beliefs, should ere this have ceased to exist. The 
, 


celebrated Arrago collected, from various sources, 


character, which deserve attention. No one will 
pretend that agriculture, even in the more im 
proved form in which it is any where to be found, 
has as yet approximated the perfection of the art. 
The perfection of the art of agriculture is that in 
whieh the largest amount of product is obtained 
at the least expense of labor and manure, and 
with the least exhaustion to the land. Indeed, 
there is reason to hope that we may presently 
reach a system of cultivation in which, though 
the crops may be large, the land itself shall not 
only not be exhausted, but be in a course of con- 
tinual amelioration. I know well there must be 
a limit ; but that limit no one can yet define. We 
know already that crops with large leaves, and 
therefore large powers of absorption, are com- 
monly improving crops; and we know equally 
well that the growth of a forest upon land, so 


far from exhausting it, is, in fact, an improver of | 


the soil. There is every reason to hope, there- 
fore, that such a system of husbandry may pres- 
ently be found, when, without any extraneous 
aid, and from the resources of the farm itself, 
the largest crops may be obtained, and the powers 
of production extended. The system of nature, 
every where, if man performs his duty, is a sys- 
tem of amelioration, and not of deterioration ; it 


is every where a system of recuperative compen- | 


sations, if man does not controvert or pervert its 
laws. 


That our crops, for - ga ot are not what they 
might be, is universally admitted. Within the 
last few years, crops of many kinds have in- 
creased immensely. <A few years since, fifty 
bushels of Indian corn, to an acre, was deemed 
a large crop. One hundred have been frequent- 
ly produced. Thirty bushels of wheat has here- 
tofore been deemed more than an ordinary yield. 
Fifty is now not uncommon. I have known six- 
ty, and nearly seventy, to have been grown, and 
over alarge farm, the crop to have averaged 
fifty-six bushels. 


ledge ; aud I have on my table before me the 


authenticated statement of eighty-eight tons of 


mangel-wurzel to the acre. I am willing to ad- 
mit that these are rare instances. Some of them 
may be considered as single instances ; but it is 
obvious that one well-established case is as good 
as a thousand in demonstrating the practicability 
of that which is claimed to be done. 


INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE UPON AGRICULTURE, 


Here, then, there is an opportunity for the 
highest degree of intelligence, as applicable to 
the improvement of agriculture; for who can 
doubt that these extraordinary results are the 
consequence of that intelligence and enlightened 
skill, which are equally the instruments of suc- 
cess in every other art. But it seems idle to ar- 


Thirty tons of carrots per acre | 
is the ordinary crop of a farmer within my know-| 


| —Alb. Cult. 
| 


WHEAT TURNS TO CHEss!—Not only so, but 


i all the well authenticated facts relating to the in-| What is much better, chess turns to timothy. 


\fluence of the moon on agriculture and the 
weather, and came to the conclusion, ‘ that there 
| was no reason whatever to confirm the common 
| notion that changes of weather attended changes 
of the moon, or that this luminary has any per- 
ceptible effect, or is in the least worthy of notice 
in conducting the processes of agriculture.’ Some 
|of the old superstitions or notions on this subject, 
|may, however, be worthy of notice here. 

| ‘Tusser says, in his ‘500 Points of Husbandry, — 
‘Sow peason and beans in the wane of the moon, 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon; 

| ‘That they with the planet may rise, 

And flourish with bearing most plentiful wise.’ 


But though such was the general feeling, there 
were some enlightened and intelligent enough to 
perceive the absurdity of such notions, and ex- 

pose these errors. Thus Werenfels, in 1748, in 
| an Essay on Superstition, says: 

‘The superstitious man will not commit his 
|seed to the earth when the soil, but when the 
/moon requires it. He will not have his hair cut 
when the moon is in Leo, lest his locks should 
| stare like a lion’s mane; or when it is in Aries, 
lest they should curl like a ram’s horn.’ 

I would say to the farmer, don’t trouble your- 
self about the moon. See that your land is in 
| fine tilth, well manured and drained; your seed 
| fresh, and free from foul matters ; and when you 
are ready, sow, without consulting the moon or 
|the almanac. If all is right in other respects, the 
moon, no matter what may be its position, will 
| not hurt you or your crop; and if your jand is but 
half prepared or tilled, rely on the moon as much 
| as you please, and you have no right to expect a 
| crop. 

Another common error, is that relating to the 
‘signs.’ Somebody among the ancients, for con- 
venience sake, divided the stars into constella- 
fneae named from their fancied resemblance to 

the objects, Leo, Ursus, Aquila, Pisces, Taurus, 
| Saggitarius, &c. &e. In its annual revolution, 
| the sun passes through a dozen of these constel- 
| lations, or signs of the zodiac; and by degrees, 
| these signs were supposed to exert a magical in- 
| fluence on the several parts of the human body ; 
}and we all remember seeing, in our old almanacs, 





| 
| 





| nudity, that the place and effect of the ‘signs? 
jcould not te mistaken. This popular error in- 
| fluenced mankind wonderfully, and though com- 
| mon sense has, in most cases, displaced the man, 
| the signs still retain their ascendancy over the 
conduct of multitudes. 

There are many men at the present age, so far 


gue this point. All the improvemen’s which | behind the times, that if they have a tooth to pull, 


the man mounted on the globe, in a state of 


So much I have learned of our best farmers, and 


\ it is as well believed as that grog is necessary to 


, keep a man cool in a hot harvest field. The evi- 
| dence of this is said to be clear; because chess 
| grows among or follows wheat, and timothy fol- 
‘lows chess. This has led me to several dis- 
coveries, such as, that wheat turns to cockle, 
jcorn turns to Spanish needles, and Spanish 
| needles to wire grass, &c., and what is more, 
deer turn to sheep! for to my certain knowledge 
there were a goodly number of deer hereabouts 
thirty years ago, and now we all see and know 
there are ten sheep to one deer. 


E11 NicHo.s. 


McCormicx’s Rearinc Macnines.— We learn from 
the farmers that the new reaping machines imported this 
season have worked exceedingly well. The machine is 
drawn by two horses with ease, and is attended by a man 
to rake, a boy to ride and drive, and a raker who takes a 
seat on the side of the machine, and rakes off the wheat 
at the side in bunches ready for binding. The knife has 
a sickle edge, and plays horizontally; and is represented 
to cut one hundred acres without sharpening. The 
quantity of wheat cut per day averages from 15 to 20 
acres. This, however, depends upon the*team and men 
who work it. The machines are generally manufactured 
by Backus, Fitch & Co., of Brockport, Monroe county, 
New York, brought here and sold for one hundred and 
fifteen dollars, which brings the first cost at about one 
hundred, the advertised price of the machine at the fac- 
tory. — Chicago Journal. 


English News, Markets, &c. 
(Dates by the Hibernia to July 19.) 

The news by this arrival is not very important, but in- 
asmuch as the produce markets of this country are at 
present greatly influenced by the intelligence from Eu- 
rope, we consider it our duty to keep our readers advised 
of the same. We compile the following from Willmer 
& Smith’s European Times, dated July 19: 


The weather continues all that the most fastidious 
could desire. The crops are in splendid condition, and 
one of the earliest and most productive harvests on 
record is nearly ripe for the sickle in every part of the 
country. 

The Mark Lane Express, the organ of the grain trade, 
says: The estimates of the probable yield of the new 
wheat crop are not so high as they were a fortnight ago; 
still we feel disposed to think that, if the weather should 
prove tolerably propitious from this time up to harvest, 
the produce would be a full average, as well in quantity 
as quality. On the other hand, it must be confessed that 
the report has, until lately, been s mewhat too highly 
colored, and it is nearly certain that the result of the har- 
vest, even under the most auspicious circumstances, will 
not be so satisfactory as was predicted previous to the 
breaking up of the fine weather on the 2/st of June. 











Rumors prevail that the potato disease of last year is 
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doing the work of destruction on the growing crops. — 
The same reports reach us from Ireland. If these state- 
ments are correct to any great extent, the price of bread- 
stuffs will, of course, correspondingly increase. 

The corn [grain] trade is in a lethargic state, owing to 
the large quantities which were released from bond a fort- 
night ago at the low duty, and which has, more or less, 
affected the market since. The prospects of the impend- 
ing harvest, too, have had a tendency to send prices 
down, and depress speculation. The continental markets 
have been rather firmer, in consequence of the passing 
of the Corn Bill. That measure must, in the nature of 
things, have a tendency to produce a regular, and, of 
course, as regards prices, a tolerably uniform demand. 

The American provision market, as regards beef, has 
been in a quiescent state, with drooping prices. Th in- 
ferior sorts have given way to the greatest extent; the 
better kinds have been tolerably firm. The demand for 
pork has been limited, and the price has receded a trifle. 
The market is bare of fine cheese, which would secure a 
good return. Inferior qualities go off heavily at lower 
rates. 

American Fiour.— 197) barrels of American flour 
have this week been taken by the Grand Junction Rail- 
way from Liverpool to Preston, and the company have 
commissions to take a considerable quantity more. Last 
weék about 10 0 were sent by railway. Very superior 
American flour is now being retailed in that town from 
6lb to 7lb for a shilling. The cry of all the shopkeepers 
is, ‘Nothing will sell like barrel flour.’ Immense 
quantities are moving along the streets every day. Thou- 
sands of barrels have been purchased by the corn dealers 
of the town in the course of the week. Every baking 
day is now the celebration of the blessings of free trade. 

From a parliamentary return, it appears that the com- 
mission to inquire into the potato disease cost 95,0JU 
dollars!!! 

The Dublin Society of Arts have given the large gold 
medal to Mr O’Brien, a baker in that city, for having 
produced anexcellent bread from Indian corn at one 
penny per pound. 

Woot has declined somewhat in prices. No sales of 
American are reported. 

Dr Lardner is engaged in preparing a philosophical 
work, to be called ‘ Five Years in America.’ 

The hot weather has been highly unfavorable to cat- 
tle, in England, and the distemper is making fearful rav- 
ages among them. 


There were 306 manufactories of beet root sugar in 
operation in France on the Ist of June last, or 12 more 
than at the corresponding period of 1845.—Eng. Paper. 





THE MARKETS. 

We observe by our exchanges for a few days past, 
some little improvement in the Grain and Flour Markets 
throughout the country. This appears to be attributable 
to private orders from England causing an increased de- 
mand for shipment at the east. 
however. 


Prices are still very low, 


Cincinnati, Aug. 12.— Flour is more brisk, sales at 
$2 80/@$2 874 per bbl. Wheat, 45 cts; Corn, 23@25; 
Oats, 22@23. Pork is dull of sale, but prices are firm, 
with an upward tendency — Mess, $8 5) per bbl; thin, 
$8 00. Cheese for shipment brings 6 cts; Butte’, for 
packing, 7@74 cts; retails at 12 to 15 cts in crocks, and 
16 to 20 ets for best rolls. 

ZANESVILLE, Aug. 12. Wheat, 45 cts; Flour, $2 75. 

ToLevo, Aug. 7.—— W heat, 62@.5 cts; Corn, 26@28; 
increasing sales. 

CLevevanp, Aug. 10.— Wheat, 63@65 ets; Corn, 30; 
Flour, $3 00@$3 12 -- demand active. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, August 15. 


GRAIN. Honey, strained, 12} a 14 
Wheat, phu., 43 a 45 Pountry. 


Indian corn, 18 a. 40 Turkeys, each, a 
Oats, 123 a d Geese, * a 
PROVISIONS. Ducks,  ** a 
Fiour, retail,bbl, 2.75 a@ Chickens, ** ee R 
100 Ibs. 1,75 @ Sunpnigs. 

Buckwheat, a Apples, bu. we ou 
Indian meal, bu. 25 a “6 dried, 87 a 1,00 
Homminy,qnart, 3 @ 4 Peaches,dried, 200 a 25 
Beef, bd. qr a Potatoes,- 29 « 

100 Ibs., 3.00 a 3,50 Hay, ton, 3,00 « 4,00 
“ foreqr., 2.00 a 250 Wood, bard,c’rd, 1,25 a 1,50 
Pork, mess, bbl. 8,50 a 9,00 Salt, bbi., 175 @ lf 
prime “ 6,50 27,00 Serps. 
Hains, country,!b., 5 a 5 Giever.> 
“ city. cured, 7 a 6 eens wees - 
Lard, Ib., ret., 6) a Timoth ° ge 
* in kes. orbis. 6 a Flax, 75 a 
Butter, bestroils, 10 @ ASHEs, 
common 8 a 4 Pot, 100 Ibs... 2.75 a 3,00 
“ in kegs, 6 a 7 Pearl, 3,50 a 3,75 
Cheese, Sha 6} Scorched salts, 2.50 a 
Eggs. dozen, 6 «a Wool, common, Bm a 2 
Maple sugar, tb. a “ half bi'd, 0a YB 
molasses, gal, a vad full bi'd, a 
Honey comb, Ib. 10 a 12} 
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WARE’S CORN AND COB GRINDER. 


Manvracrurep sy Gitts & McCune, at THE Franxuin Founpry, Cotumsus. 


This is a cast-iron horse mill, for grinding corn, with or 


without the cob; also, apples for cider, and turnips, beets, 


potatoes, or other vegetables, for feeding stock. ‘The manufacturers assure the public, ‘it is simple in oe 
not liable to get out of repair, is very substantial, durable and portable; a light draught for two horses when pe 


forming the following work: 


It will grind from seven to eight bushels of shelled corn and oats per hour, so fine 


that one-half of it will pass through a common seive, or from 10 to 12 bushels of corn in the ear, or from add 
bushels of oats; on trial, we find that 14 bushels of ears, will make two bushels when ground, and one bushe 
this chop will fatten cattle, horses, &c., as fast as two bushels of ears fed in the ordinary manner. Some g 


Farmers who have used this mill claim still greater advantage from using it. 


For an Apple Mill, it stands unrival- 


led, grinding from forty to fifty bushels per hour, or about the same quantity of potatoes, turnips, beets, &e., for 
feeding.’ Several of the best farmers in this vicinity, and many in other parts, now have these machines in use, 


and all are highly pleased with them. 


The manufacturers are confident that farmers only need to become acquainted 


with the utility of a machine of this kind to secure their general introduction and use. The advantages of a 
ing corn with the cob have been fully testified to by all who have tried this mode of feeding; and accounts of suc 
experiments have repeatedly been published in the papers. The low price of this machine is also an advantage 
which it possesses over all others for the purpose. [The price is $30 to $35.] 








Granville Episcopal) Female Seminary. 
5 next session of this Institution will commence on the 27th 
inst. Application for admission or information should be ad- 
dressed to Rev. A. Sanford. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


‘OHN BURR offers for sa'e. at the Columbus Nursery, Straw- 
oJ berry Plants of the following varieties : 

Hovey’s seedling, Burr’s seedling, and Methven, at 50 cents per 
doz., or 2 dols. per 100. Hudson, Virginia Scarlet, and Baynes’ ex-| 
tra early, at 374 cents per doz.. or 1} dol. 50 per 100, 

After Ist September next. Ross Phoenix and Bishop’s Orange, 50) 
cents perdoz. Burr’s Ohio Mammoth, and Burr’s New Pine, 3 dols.| 
per doz. Rival Hudson and Co'umbus, 1 dol. per doz. 

The Scioto and Rose will not be for sale till 1847. | 

Mr. Burr has also a Jarge and fine assortment of fruit trees, grape 
vines, shrubs, plants, and roses. 


MUSTARD SEED AND GROUND MUSTARD. 
| Will pay the highest market price for genuine Brown Mustard 
Seed. of good qua'ity, at my mustard manufactory on Western! 
Row, between Mason and Everett streets, Cincinnati—where will) 
at all times be found a regular supply of the best Flour Mustard to 
be found in the western country, and equal to any that is made, 
R. SAVILL. | 


Aug. 15. — 3t. 


Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


J s~ proprietorsof this Nursery offer for sale one of the largest 
stocks of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c.. &e. 
ever offered in Ohio. 

Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, will receive prompt 
attention, and when desired, trees will be packed in such order that 
they may be conveyed many hundred miles without injury. 

Cleveland, May J, 1846. 





Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $400,000. 





PRINCE’S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 


W M. R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing, having devoted great at- 
; tention to this fruit, now offer the most estimable collection 
existing in America or Europe, embracing all the choicest varieties 
recommended by the London Horticultural Society, and the most 
estimable of other countries, including several splendid Seedlings 
originated by themselves and others. The sexuality of every varie- 
ty has been investigated, and such plants and directions will be fur- 
nished as will insure abundant crops. ‘They can be transplanted 
from August to November. There is no such thing as Strawberries 
becoming barren when properly managed. Primordian, the finest 
and most productive early crimson variety, large, profuse bearer, 
one of our seedlings, and now first offered, $3 per dozen. Large 
Early Scarlet, $1 per 100. Garnestone Scarlet, $1 for 25 and $2 
per 100. Crimson Pine, large, fine, and prolific, another of our 
new seedlings, two dollars per dozen and three dollars for twenty- 
five. Crimson Cone, one of the most splendid, large, bright crim- 
son, high flavor, profuse bearer, unrivalled, $3 for 50 and $5 per 


_| 100. Prinee Albert, (true sort,) Coul late Scarlet, lowa, and Wil- 
| ley, one dollar per dozen and two dollars for fifty. Alice Maude, 
| Deptford Pine, Corse’s Seedling, Boston Pine, and Buist’s Prize, $1 


50 per dozen. President and Clara Victoria, three dollars for six. 
Swainestone, Black Roseberry and Victoria, $1 for 25 ond $2 per 
100. Black Prince, Georgian Scarlet, lute, and Bishop's Seedling, 
beautiful and prolific, $1 for 25 and $3 per 100. British Queen, 


| Myatt’s Eliza, Myatt’s Pine, Elton and Old Pine, all fine flavored, 


but poor bearers, $1 for 25 and 2 to $3 per 100. Hovey’s Seedling, 
Bishop's Orange, Ross Phenix, or Keen’s Seedling and Rosberry, 50 
cents for 25 and $1 50 per 100. Dundee, Hudson’s Bay, and Meth- 


| ven, ) dol. per 100. Royal Scarlet, Old Scarlet, Melon and Down- 


town, moderate hearers, 50 cents for 25 and I dol. per 100. Hudson, 
(of Cincinnat',) great tearer, 1 dol. for 25 and 2 dols. per 1:0. Pro- 
lific, large, flat and green Hautbois, 1 dol. for 25 and 2 dols. per 100, 
White and Red running Alpine Everbearing, I dol. for 50, and 
White and Red Bush do. 1 dol. for 25. Common English Red 
Wood. (erroneously called Stoddard Washington Alpine.) } dol. per 
100. English White Wood, 1dol per 100. Very large quantities 
at a reduction. 

Orders, not less than 5 do's. (cash enclosed,) will meet prompt at- 
tention. 

N. B.—All orders must be sent direct to us, and no plants are from 
us unless our printed bill and signature accompany them. 
Flushing, N. Y., Aug. 15. it. 


Snort Apverrisements, suited to the agricultural character 
of this paper, will be inserted atthe rate of six cents per line, forthe 
fist insertion,and three cents for each subsequent insertion, 











